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The City of God and the City of Man 


MELVIN RADER 

Fifteen hundred years ago, civilization was being destroyed by 
barbarians. There had been continuous invasions of the Roman Em- 
pire by the Ostrogoths, Visigoths, Huns, and Vandals. In the year 410 
Rome was captured and plundered by Alaric the Goth. Everything 
there was extreme fear and consternation. 

A few men, however, believed that the vanishing society deserved 
to perish. They gazed beyond the death of one culture to the birth of 
another. One of them wrote a book in which he exposed the weak- 
nesses and idolatries of the pagan society. He contrasted the perishing 
Roman state with an immortal state, God’s state, towards which all the 
forces of time were inexorably converging. Since the rending of one 
world order made imperative the building of another, he conceived and 
visualized a new society, the earthly embodiment of the City of God. 

We also live in a period when an old world is dying and a new 
world is being born. The prospect once again is dark, the transition 
exceedingly grim. The capitals of the world are being demolished by 
new barbarians. Like St. Augustine, we must create the vision of a new 
order. 

The problems which he faced are not unlike those which we con- 
front today. Roman civilization, like our own, had become secular: 
money-making, imperialism, and organized amusement had largely 
supplanted the arts and religion. The ordinary man lived in terms of 
immediate stimuli: his ethics was based upon utility and sensuous hap- 
piness: his philosophy was a crude medley of superstition and cynicism. 
But a new mode of life—ascetic, idealistic, mystical—began slowly to 
thrust itself through the crust of pagan decadence. While the barbar- 
ians thunderded down upon the Earthly City, the recruits to the Heav- 
enly City, fifth columnists of God, undermined pagan Rome from 
within. 
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The conflict between the sacred and the secular was nowhere more 
acute than in the personality of Augustine. In him was “the Lust of 
the Flesh, the Lust of the Eyes, and the Pride of Life’ denounced by 
St. John. As something of a roisterer, he had kept a concubine, begot- 
ten a natural son, and embraced the worldly arts. Before he could be- 
come the enraptured saint, therefore, he was forced to undergo a terri- 
fic struggle to crush the sensual man. His subsequent philosophy was 
a dramatic projection of this inner conflict. All history was conceived to 
be a gigantic contest between these two forces—the secular and the 
sacred, the temporal and the eternal, the World and the Church. The 
natural man, he contended, must be exterminated in order to free the 
supernatural. Rome, the perishable city, must vanish when its time is 
ripe, to make way for the Last Judgment and the final consummation 


in the City of God. 


In some respects, Augustine’s Christianity is not so much the antt- 
thesis as the sublimation of Graeco-Roman culture; yet it is a sublima- 
tion in which the healthy naturalism and humanism of the classical 
heritage tends to be submerged. Winning general acceptance, it con- 
tributed to the tragic one-sidedness of medieval culture: the relative 
neglect of science and naturalistic resources. 


Most of us are unable to accept Augustine's commanding message 
of a hierarchical Church, more universal and enduring than any empire. 
Many of us are driven by our critical faculties to reject all supernatural 
creeds. Even those who retain the ancient faith are forced to construe 
old ideals in modern terms. We must create in our thought a better 
world than the one which is hurling itself to destruction. We must 
envisage the City of Man. 


Influential thinkers, nevertheless, are interpreting the modern 
crisis in a way that reminds us of the Augustinian theory. The Harvard 
sociologist, Pitirim A. Sorokin, for example, maintains that Western 
civilization has become exaggeratedly ‘‘sensate’’—too profane, material- 
istic, utilitarian. Like St. Augustine, he contends that the next phase, 
the way to cast off the decadence, is to create a new religious culture, 
characterized by mysticism, idealism, eternalism, an ethics of absolute 
principles, symbolic and abstract tendencies in the arts, etc. Faced by 
conflicts between matter and spirit, he believes that civilization can and 
will survive, after a “grim, cruel, bloody, and painful transition,’ by 
suppressing the material and exalting the spiritual. Without denying 
the justice of much of his analysis, one may doubt if a new medievalism 
is the remedy. 

Although Aldous Huxley is not so sure that civilization will en- 
dure, his interpretation of the world crisis is like that of Sorokin. In 
his latest book, ‘Grey Eminence,” he portrays the conflict between this- 
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worldly politics and other-worldly religion, and looks solely to the 
latter for the salvation of man. “Society,” he declares, “can never be 
improved until such a time as most of its members choose to become 
theocentric saints.”” His conversion from his eatly ‘‘sensate’’ cynicism re- 
enacts the movement of Augustine’s spiritual development, although 
at a much lower level of genius. 

Another critic of the age, Nicholas Berdyaev, is in substantial 
agreement with Sorokin and Huxley; and Arnold J. Toynbee, in the 
later volumes of his uncompleted “Study of History”, seems to be ad- 
vancing toward a like conclusion. Among philosophers, Mortimer J. 
Adler, for example, has similarly denounced our “‘secular civilization” 
and demanded a new set of religious “absolutes.” 

Various men and women, unhappy and bewildered, are seeking to 
escape the conflict between the sacred and the secular by asserting the 
former and denying the latter. The sensate and temporal are regarded 
as an unessential reality, foreign to the eternal Being within whom all 
higher values are thought to be contained. Every human being, how- 
ever, belongs ineluctably to the world of change and sensation. Hence 
to deny this realm leads to self-mutilation and a deeper schism. The 
individual remains an individual—contingent, separate, and sensuous; 
and the hope of becoming one with the remote “beyond,” whatever may 
be a man’s illusions, can never be fulfilled. 

The real problem is to release the potentialities of civilization by 
removing whatever fetter holds them in check. Our age, however, has 
material potentialites far beyond anything known to the dying Ronian 
Empire. Given the level of productive capacity reached in the age of 
St. Augustine, it was technically #posszble to maintain a leisure class, 
necessary for the cultivation of the arts, sciences, and amenities, without 
subjecting great masses of human being to poverty and excessive toil. 
Hence the Christians, who were spiritually seceding from a rotten, un- 
just system, could turn only to the inner life, superstitiously understood 
without benefit of modern science, to find new ways of unfolding the 
potentialities of being. 

The situation has now fundamentally altered: because of our vast 
technological advancement, poverty is no longer necessary, and the 
problem of social justice, for the first time in the history of civilization, 
is technically resolvable. The moral conscience and the material condi- 
tion of man need no longer be in flagrant contradiction: by removing 
the fetters upon production for human welfare, we can advance toward 
an integral and total civilization. 

To do so, however, we must resolve the conflict between culture 
and machinery, a conflict so devastating and profound that it may de- 
stroy civilization. The entire ‘‘spiritual” side of life—art, science, mor- 
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ality, religion—is in peril. The artist, in a machine-age, tends to be- 
come an ineffectual “society’”’ entertainer or a purveyor of mechanized 
amusement, and the craftsman is replaced by the machine-robot. Sci- 
ence, in the biting words of Parrington, becomes ‘‘the drab and slut of 
militarism and capitalism”: the Blitzkrieg is its lusty and illegitimate 
child. When machinery is thus linked to the arts of death rather than 
to the arts of life, the very basis of morality and religion begins to col- 
lapse. Yet technology is too fecund and indispensable simply to be 
eliminated. If machinery must disappear that our civilization may live, 
our civilization is already dead. We must, therefore, integrate culture 
and technology; we must spiritually assimilate the machine. 

A solution can be found only in this synthesis of opposites: the 
union of matter and spirit, inner and outer, the combination of moral 
refinement and practical efficiency, the appreciation of values and the 
insight into facts. Inspired by faith in the solidarity of all mankind, 
without distinction of race, nation, or class, we must bend all our might 
to defeat the new barbarians, our mortal enemies the fascists, and to 


build the City of Man. 


What Good Is Philosophy Today? 
HAROLD TAYLOR 


The popular conception of a philosopher is of a man who thinks 
incessantly about things of no importance. He asks himself questions 
such as, ““Am I really alive?’ “Does the world exist?” “Is reality 
given?” He constructs theoretical political systems which could never 
operate in society. From a narrow basis of personal experience he tells 
people how they should act, poets how they should write, scientists 
how they should work. In the public mind he is essentially useless. 
Since his withdrawal into the mind is a professional occupation, he has 
little value for a world in social crisis. 

In part this popular judgment is justifiable. Philosophers do become 
involved in obscure professional problems which are unintelligible to 
the non-philosopher. But the popular judgment tends to ignore the 
fact that our greatest figures in philosophy have been men who took 
part actively in the social and political life of their countries. They were 
not detached from society. They were centers of dynamic social thought 
and action. They produced positive results of a social kind. Even cer- 
tain philosophers with a reputation for abstract thought, when ex- 
amined, reveal practical interest in human affairs and world problems. 

Consider a few of them. Socrates, for example. He was interested 
in philosophy as a way to improve the possibilities of a good life. When 
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he found what he thought were good principles, he lived and died 
by them. 

The contribution of Plato to his country in a time of social crisis 
was a sketch for an ideal state, a critical estimate of the cultural values 
of his civilization, and the founding of an educational system designed 
to study political science. 

Aristotle on his part, developed a theory of education, moral con- 
duct, and politics, whose influence stretches through the middle ages to 
Chicago two thousand years later. 

If we look at the great English philosophers, we find the same 
concern with practical matters of society and the good life. John Locke, 
whose social influence we still feel here in America, was a champion 
of civil liberties, and religious toleration, a member of the British 
Government. One of the most hard-headed philosophers of all time, 
David Hume, was an ambassador, a military and economic adviser, 
whose most sincere purpose in life was to get a good plan of conduct 
by which men could live. 

Adam Smith, Jeremy Bentham, John Stuart Mill, were all famous 
for their practical social interests. There is no need to elaborate the 
point. Voltaire and Rousseau, for example, did some sound social think- 
ing. I need only mention the names of some of the great German think- 
ers, Fichte, Hegel, Marx, Engels, or of our American philosophers, 
William James and John Dewey, further to illustrate my argument. 

There is not a wide-eyed dreamer in the lot. These were men writing 
from a social context about their own experiences. Their job was that 
of clarifying ideals, criticizing ways of acting, and sharpening the 
awareness of society for its own possibilities. 

I think everyone would agree that what we have in our world 
now is a social revolution,—the result of various economic, material, 
and political forces, inspired by basic human desires and purposes. 
Those motives, some of them good, some bad, have developed into 
institutions, have centered themselves around leaders, some of them 
good, bad, or indifferent. The revolution itself seems to be moving 
towards the overthrow of individualism of all kinds, and the setting 
up of some form of collective society. The military side of the revolu- 
tion is now being decided. After the military decision will come the 
social solution. 

The philosopher is unhelpful in a military sense. Philosophy is 
no good today as military strategy, although some philosophers like to 
dabble in the field. On the other hand, the philosopher is essential to 
social strategy. 
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But how? I can hear the skeptics already asking that question. A 
philosopher has no experience of politics. He is not an economist. He 
has no wide knowledge of sociology. He is usually a University Pro- 
fessor, with the curious blend of absent-mindedness, high-mindedness 
and innocence that that implies in the popular mind. What does the 
philosopher know about international organization? There are other 
experts with explicit information on those matters. 


But if the question is asked, as it often is, “What are we fighting 
for?” the experts rush with the answers. The economist says, “For 
economic control.” The sociologist says, ‘For structural changes in 
society.’ The politician says, “For political control.” 

Yet we find that each of these specialists will admit, or even de- 
plore, the lack of a sense of moral direction in society. The politician, 
for example, will vouch for the need of a democratic philosophy in 
America and abroad. But he will excuse himself from practising it 
personally on the grounds that he has to be realistic or he will not be 
elected to office. Our technical experts give us the facts, the instru- 
ments, and the tools, and regret that society has no moral purpose to 
use them. 

But whose fault is it? Nobody seems to know. The scientists pass 
the ball from one to the other. It is like a prolonged end run in foot- 
ball, in which the players pass the ball on from man to man, but just 
run straight across the field. They never make a first down. 

The chemist, the biologist, the physicist all say that it is not their 
concern to meddle in politics or in philosophy. They are pure scientists. 
But the trouble is that when the philosopher challenges the scientist 
and insists that we must do something about these moral values, the 
sceptic, the realist, the scientist ask us, “What do you know about life, 
you are a philosopher.” 


What has philosophy done for other societies and other coun- 
tries? What good is their philosophy? Germany's for example. There 
you have a political philosophy worked out in favourable conditions 
by a rather gifted amateur, with enough strength of a military and 
social kind to develop a society to fit his philosophy. Philosophers in 
Germany today do one of two things. Either they withdraw from active 
life and write scholarly treatises, or they work for the government, 
justifying and rationalizing whatever happens to need it at the time, 
racial superiority, German cultural domination, or international organi- 
zation. They are the philosophers of the New Order. They speak di- 
rectly to the German people. 


Can we do anything like that here in America? We can, with one 
striking difference, That is, in the subject-matter and method of our 
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philosophy itself. There is no set of dogmatic ideals which is the true 
philosophy of the American or English people. We cannot hire phi- 
losophers to indoctrinate American youth with a passionate love of the 
status quo. Moral philosophy is simply an attempt to discover what is 
the best way for men to live so that everyone may share in a total good. 
That way shifts with changes in environment and conditions. We help 
to shift it. , 


When philosophy is most accessible and most powerful in any 
society, it expresses itself through the social actions and institutions of 
the individuals. These individuals are never highly-trained professional 
philosophers, they are men and women of different occupations who 
are acting according to certain standards of conduct which they have 
learned from their own experience and thinking. Standards of belief 
may have been obtained from other thinkers and actors, but the appli- 
cation of them is a personal matter for each individual. 


This is where philosophy makes its contact with life. There is no 
great gulf between those who think and those who act. There are 
thinking workers and there are working thinkers. The good that phi- 
losophy can do today is to teach the necessity for thinking about our 
actions, to teach people to decide in their own minds what are their 
standards of value, what philosophy they have. 

Because it is true that there is a little philosophy in each of us. The 
trouble is in bringing it out, making it conscious. The fact that individ- 
uals make decisions and choices means that each has a philosophy or 
scale of values by which he is operating. 

Philosophy begins then, in the individual, in his desire for money, 
his desire for power, or his desire for friends, love, or fame. 

The task of philosophy is to teach the absolute necessity of ex- 
tending that individual group of personal desires to include those of 
others, to get an intelligent view of the purpose at the bottom of all 
social activity, to deal with the control of social forces or private 
interests which are working against the successful accomplishment of 
the most livable life for all. 

The individuals who make up society, whether rich or poor, edu- 
cated or not, generally show one of two different attitudes to life. There 
are those who let life happen to them, who take the world as they 
find it, live in it, stay away from as much of the unpleasantness in it 
as they possibly can. There are, on the other hand, those who refuse 
to let life push them along, but react to it, try to change it, sometimes 
to improve it. They have goals toward which they are working, and 
they will suffer hardship if they think it will help them to reach that 
goal. 
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Here we have roughly, the difference between people who have no 
philosophy, and those who have. William James called it the difference 
between the easy-going and the strenuous temperament. From the easy- 
going we hear nothing about social progress, ideals, or reform. It is the 
strenuous temperament which is concerned to get ideals and carry them 
out by whatever means are possible in whatever conditions it may work. 

But the ideals themselves may be wrong, wrong that is, when 
judged by the standard of happiness for the masses, food for the hun- 
gry, farms for the landless, and jobs for the unemployed. We have 
enough problems of this very kind, either staring us in the face or lurk- 
ing around corners. These problems will not be solved, when the war is 
over, rightly and justly by technicians, by special interest groups, by 
pressure groups representing partial compromises, but only by adminis- 
trators and technical experts who are aware of the philosophical im- 
plications,—in other words, the total social effect and the wider sig- 
nificance of the particular actions which they take. 

The formulation of ideals for social and spiritual progress will not 
be the work of a single man. Philosophy, like life itself, is a co-operative 
affair, in which each man’s contribution must be considered important. 
That is why we must get interest in thinking started at all levels of 
society. So that we can take advantage of the contributions each point 
of view has to make. We can’t afford any longer the luxury of catering 
to our own private interests and clinging to our own private prejudices. 
We have to think and act collectively, bearing each other's interests 
and ideas in mind, or we will end by destroying ourselves. In an urgent 
sense all must become philosophers. 

What hope is there that philosophy will be able to make an im- 
pression on the movements of society towards a higher social goal? In 
some quarters, there is no hope at all. You cannot stop a world-revolu- 
tion, you will hear. Even if you could, you could not do it with phi- 
losophy. In others, and one of those quarters is the philosophy profes- 
sion itself, there is hope. It is based on the fact that human nature is 
not static and fixed. Society is not an absolutely frozen structure. The 
history of civilization shows that the birth of new ideas begins in social 
affairs and grows in power and effect by discussion and elaboration in 
the context of those affairs. Philosophy, we believe, can do something 
with the easy-going temperament. 

With William James, we believe that, “The capacity for the 
strenuous mood probably lies slumbering in every man, but it has more 
difficulty in some than in others in waking up. It needs the wilder pas- 
sions to arouse it, the big fears, loves, and indignations; or else the 
deeply penetrating appeal of some of the higher fidelities, like justice, 
truth, or freedom.” 
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We in America have those big fears, loves, and indignations today. 
We have a deeply penetrating appeal from the higher fidelities of jus- 
tice, truth and freedom, if ever a nation had an appeal before. It is up 
to us and our philosophy. 


, The Catholic Manifesto 


CARL M. BOEGHOLT 


Is the present war with the Axis powers really being fought to 
make the world safe for Catholicism? Such appears to be the conten- 
tion of the “Manifesto on the War Crisis” signed by forty-three Euro- 
pean Catholics sojourning in America and published in The Common- 
weal, August 21, 1942. 

To be sure the position is not stated so baldly as this. The Mani- 
festo, addressing itself to all Americans, defines the crisis confronting 
the democracies: “The actual issue at stake in the present conflict is the 
very possibility of living as men, the very existence or destruction of the 
elementary basis of natural law and civilized life, the maintenance or 
destruction of the essential principles of Christianity in the life of peo- 
ples, and the very possibility of looking toward a Christian civilization.” 

Most Americans would indeed agree that the issue is “the very 
possibility of living as men.” A majority would also agree that we are 
confronted by a threat to “essential principles of Christianity.” The 
Manifesto, however, intends something more than this. A critical read- 
ing of it makes it apparent that “the very possibility of living as men” 
and “‘the essential principles of Christianity,” for which the mass of 
Americans stand, can only be realized by the preservation of the Cath- 
olic dogmas about the nature of man, his world, and the meaning of 
his life and the Catholic church organization and authority with its 
peculiar sacraments and observances. 

The Manifesto contains many words and phrases which to an 
American are familiar expressions of his cherished democratic tradition, 
such as ‘‘the rights and liberties of the human person,” “equality before 
the law,” “liberty,” “freedom of conscience,’ “natural rights,” ‘‘the 
common good,” and ‘independence of peoples.” He will inevitably as- 
sume that these phrases carry the same freight of meaning that they 
ordinarily bear. But he will be badly mistaken if he makes this assump- 
tion. Take the expression which appears more than once in the context, 
namely, “human person.” The adjective ‘human’ before the noun ‘per- 
son’ suggests the existence of non-human persons, such, perhaps, as 
gods, angels and devils. If such non-human persons exist, then the ques- 
tion is raised as to their relation to the “human person” and whether 
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his status is in any manner determined by that relation. For example, 
do the rights and liberties which the “human person”’ is said to possess 
have their content defined by that relation ? 

The answers which the signers of the Manifesto might give to 
these questions is not the matter of immediate moment. The point is 
that the choice of the particular phrase “human person” rather than 
the usual ‘man’ or ‘human being’ is careful and deliberate. Rhetorical 
considerations certainly did not play the chief role in its selection. The 
expression packs a theological punch, Catholic style. And such theolog- 
ical connotations are entirely absent from the terms which the American 
democrat uses when he talks of human rights and liberties. “I’m a free 
man” and “I’ve got my rights’ are as devoid of specific theological im- 
plications as are the words of the Declaration of Independence when 
it declares men are free and equal and possessed of inalienable rights 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. The signers of the Mani- 
festo are surely not ignorant of this fact. Are they, then, suggesting in 
the use of this term that a person must subscribe to a particular theology 
in order that he may be considered a genuine member of a democratic 
society ? 

Not only does the Manifesto suggest the setting up of a theo- 
logical prerequisite for true democratic citizenship, but one cannot read 
it and escape the “impression that its signers believe only a Catholic 
theology will serve the purpose. They thus call into question the genu- 
ineness of the devotion of millions of non-Catholic Americans to the 
cause of democratic civilization. This requires some explanation. One 
explanation may be found in the fact that most of us in this country 
identify the cause of democracy with the American way of doing things 
as an actual going concern. Americans believe that a defeat for them 
in the present war means the end of democratic life for a long time to 
come. The signers of the Manifesto, however, do not identify democ 
racy with “some particular system or particular political forms,” with 
what we have called in this instance the American way of doing things. 
Strictly speaking, therefore, the preservation of this American way of 
life is not for these men, as it is for most of us, the real issue in the 
present struggle. If democracy can be said to be issue at all, they say, 
the term must be taken as meaning not a particular system but “‘the 
political and social life of a community of free men.’’ Here is another 
phrase with a theological punch. The point is that no actual nation con- 
stitutes such a community. Moreover, no nation can, such seems to be 
the contention of the signers, until the members of it accept the Cath- 
olic teaching in respect to man and his world. Small wonder it is, then, 
that the Manifesto renders suspect the devotion of millions of non- 
Catholic Americans to the democratic cause. 
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If the maintenance of actual nations is not the fundamental! issue 
in this war, it is proper to ask the signers what, then, is? After all, it is 
the people living under particular systems who do the sacrificing, the 
fighting, the suffering, and the dying that is necessary to defeat the 
Axis powers. What do the signers think this is all for? 

It is for the preservation of the Catholic Church. Of the many 
actual and particular institutions that shape men’s lives, the preserva- 
tion of this one alone-is of major importance. 

This supreme end is taken to justify cooperation with any and 
every nation and people that will help to bring about its triumph. Non- 
Catholic Englishmen, Czechs, Hollanders, Frenchmen, Poles, Greeks, 
Chinese, Russians, Norwegians, Americans, and so on through the list 
of United Nations powers, all are fighting Naziism. To reject their 
aid in accomplishing its defeat, so the signers argue, would be a sense- 
less procedure. As it would be. The efforts of all these peoples, it is 
true, are means to an end that they themselves do not embrace. No 
matter. They will by their united strength bring about the defeat of 
Hitler, and so will insure a world that, being ‘democratic’, is safe for 
the Church, the existence of which is regarded as the necessary and 
sufficient condition for a truly civilized and genuinely democratic life. 


It would be difficult to find an interpretation of the present crisis 
which so completely betrays the tradition and spirit of American de- 
mocracy as does this Manifesto. This conclusion is forced upon the 
critical reader, reluctant as he may be to draw it. Religion has played 
and is to play an important and vital role in American life. But an 
absolutistic religion of the sort here defended, if not a direct attack 
upon the American tradition, is clearly in deep conflict with it. This 
great tradition cannot be better stated than in the words of Thomas 
Jefferson: 

“T never will, by any word or act, bow to the shrine of intolerance, or ad- 
mit a right of inquiry into the religious opinions of others. On the contrary, 
we are bound, you, I, and every one, to make common cause, even with error 
itself, to maintain the common right of freedom of conscience. We ought with 
one heart and one hand to hew down the daring and dangerous efforts of those 
who seduce the public opinion to substitute itself into that tyranny over religious 
faith which the laws have so justly abdicated.” 


MATER DOLOROSA 


Oh, I could quiet every battle-line 

And ease these wars, if only they were mine! 

I could so nurse them, could so feed them full 
Of all they need, that they would all be still. 


—Witter Bynner 
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What Churches Are For 


C. JUDSON HERRICK 


One of the great biologists of our generation began his profes- 
sional training in a conservative theological seminary, where a teacher 
reprimanded him before the class for asking a reasonable question. The 
professor’s vehement denunciation, ‘“To question the Bible is to insult 
the Lord,” seemed to the neophyte an inappropriate foundation upon 
which to build a career of spiritual leadership, so he turned to some- 
thing else. After twenty-five years’ experience in scientific investigation 
and teaching, in a passage written for a college chapel talk he said, 
“The inquiring mind is the acme of creation, and he who throttles it 
damns the soul. The honest devout question is the spark of divinity 
within you. . . . Theology and religion are two different things. The- 
ology is a logical system built upon certain hypotheses; religion is a 
dynamic system of forces which operates from within.” 

These words by the late G. E. Coghill are worthy of serious atten- 
tion in our present crisis. Of all the freedoms for which we are fighting 
the most fundamental is freedom to think straight; to use the native 
intelligence with which we are endowed as a guide to conduct in the 
light of knowledge of things as they are without suppression or distor- 
tion of the truth in the interest of propaganda. The most damnable of 
all the atrocities perpetrated by the Axis powers is the deliberate and 
skillful perversion of the minds of an entire generation of youth, train- 
ing them to abdicate their own intelligence and moral standards and 
to submit themselves—body and mind—to training for a life whose 
standards are those of utter bestiality. 

We are fighting for national survival, political liberty, unrestricted 
commerce and other desirables; but even though we win on every battle 
front and destroy our enemies and yet do not retain that personal free- 
dom which is our American birthright and use it intelligently to main- 
tain the integrity and efficiency of our democratic organization, we 
shall have won the war and lost the peace. This did happen twenty-five 
years ago. It need not happen again. The men who won that war and 
lost that peace are muddling our affairs today. The men who wiil win 
this war and the ensuing peace (if any) were born during or after that 
fiasco; they start with a clean slate unsullied by the hates and greeds 
and smug complacencies of the older generation. These youngsters are 
our hope for the future and they will not fail us. For them freedom to 
make up their own minds and shape their own careers is a more vital 
matter than any other security that can be won for them. 

We are dealing here with intangibles, what some people call spir- 
itual values. Among these values intelligence holds a high place, but it 
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does not top the list, for the most brilliant intellect may be prostituted 
to ignoble and destructive ends. We are constantly reminded that the 
key to survival of the democratic way of life to which we owe our pres- 
ent fortunate position in world affairs is the voluntary subordination by 
every citizen of some of his personal profits to the general welfare. In 
so far as this renunciation is voluntary and not imposed by duress it has 
moral value. The moral values, accordingly, permeate the entire social 
structure of a successful modern civilization; without their cohesive in- 
fluence the structure falls apart and democracy yields. 

Those moral values—those altruistic motives, if you prefer to say 
—which form the cement of the democratic structure have grown up in 
our culture very slowly and (we hope) they have not stopped growing. 
They strike their roots down deeply into the biological soil from which 
humanity sprang and they still carry the stamp of the most primitive 
and basic of all values—survival value—for without them our civiliza- 
tion perishes and we perish with it. 

Religion is traditionally the handmaid of the moral values, and 
the organized churches are the accredited instruments of the religious 
life. If these values occupy the strategic position claimed for them, 
then we naturally look to the churches for guidance in their cultivation. 
A welter of desirables is set before us, from which we must choose 
those which satisfy our own cravings and at the same time promote 
the welfare of the community of which we are members. The second 
criterion is critical in the present connection, for if the communal life 
is destroyed all other values are also lost, perhaps even life itself. Now, 
what are the churches doing to help us to make wise choices, to help 
us to evaluate our values, and specifically to show us more clearly what 
we are fighting for and what to do with victory if we finally achieve it? 

There is vociferous complaint, from church-goers as well as others, 
that the churches have fallen down on the job. But there is no agree- 
ment as to what this job is. What values do we want most, and are 
these the ones that will do us the most good if attained? We naturally 
look to leaders in the churches for answers to these questions. 

In January, 1940, the editors of the magazine, Fortune, threw out 
a challenge which charged “The Failure of the Church” against its 
leaders. This editorial accomplished one of its purposes, for it was 
widely quoted and much discussed among thoughtful people. Suffi- 
cient time has now elapsed to justify a critical and dispassionate exam- 
ination of the argument. We ask, Who has failed? and Why? If the 
diagnosis is wrong, the prescription written is not likely to be helpful. 

The ‘Failure of the Church” to regenerate the world is charged 
against the incompetence of its leaders. Their teaching is at fault be- 
cause it does not reason ‘from absolute spiritual grounds,” and this 
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has led to compromise with the world, the flesh and the Devil, result- 
ing in ‘‘profound and absolute spiritual disillusionment” regarding the 
efficiency of the church in the cultivation of those spiritual values which 
are the vital breath of modern civilization. “Thus the flock is leading 
the shepherd,” and since the flock is regarded as utterly incompetent 
in the realms of spiritual values the paths which they choose lead in- 
evitably to perdition. 

The editors really seem to think that no layman can be expected to 
know anything about spiritual values. ‘The best they can do is to adapt 
such spiritual truths as they have been taught to the requirements of 
the arena of action. If these matters are left in the hands of the laity, 
to be solved on basically materialistic grounds, a gan devolution 
will set in.” They go on to say that it is the earthly task of the pastors 
to hear “a voice”’ telling us what these values are. “Tf they cannot hear 
it, or if they fail to _ 6 we, as laymen, are utterly lost.” So, both the 
laity and their pastors being bereft of any values of their own, the pas- 
sage closes with an - seal to the mystic “‘voice’’ and the appropriate, 
though discouraging, comment that even “with it we are no more capa- 
ble of saving the world than we were capable of creating it in the first 
place.” 

The upshot of the argument seems to be this: The laity have no 
spiritual values. It is the duty of the church to give them a code of 
absolute values. But if the church could and would do this s, it would 
not make any difference because there is nothing we can do about it. 
The futility of this impassioned appeal reminds one of Mark Twain's 
famous comment on the weather, “Everybody talks about it but nobody 
does anything about it.” Now where do we go from here? 

We are told in the Fortune Editorial that people fail to believe in 
Christianity ‘because it is no longer being effectively taught.” There 
is truth in this, but what is effective teaching? The influence of the 
church wanes just in proportion as its leadership faces backward towar 
outgrown mythologies and it waxes in proportion as it faces forward 
toward more intelligent adjustment to a changing world. In so far as 
spiritual leadership has, as alleged, actually passed ‘to the hands of 
the active and practical laity,” it is because the leaders of the churches 

have been less sensitive and peers to these changes in our modern 
ethos and mores than have the lay leaders. The successful! churches owe 
their efficiency to just those features of the situation which the editors 


seem to regard as negligible or pernicious, and 


the failures of the 
churches to measure up to their responsibilities and opportunities are 
due in large measure to neg!ect of those same features 

The church has no monopoly of the better values, ious it should 
provide leadership in our quest for satisfactory standards of living. It 
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is asserted that the church has failed to provide spiritual leade rship be- 


cause it has not preached ‘absolute values, but relative values.” Y os the 
editors themselves seem to have no inkling of what these absolute val- 
ered their fervid appeal is wasted 
The authority of the Pope ts not 


arbal inspiration of 


ues are, and until this question is ansv 
breath. Where shall we find them ? 
acknowledged by all of us. = doctrine of the 





the ¢ Christian gcri iptures as an infallible source is ae no vlar now than 
it used to be, and even where + stills acceptea there is no <greement among 


theologians about what these words mean. Philosophers for milleniums 
past have been searching for these absolute standaeds of perfection and 
their opinions are more discordant today than they were in Plato’s time. 

The absolute values seem rather elusive, os we do not have to 
look far for those standards of the good life that we actually use. Some 
of them have — in current ci ircula tion for centuries. For instance, 
the golden rule, “As ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to 
them,” was on stated by Confucius to be the foundation of all 
other good rules of conduct. That was five hundred years before Christ, 
and that rule has never been improved upon to this day. 

It is true that these are relative standards, not absolutes. An abso- 
lute is a universal, an infinite, and as such it 1s beyond the reach of 
finite man. Absolute standards of truth, of right, or of any other ideal 
of perfec ‘tion may pertain to God, but not to man. We cannot even 
understand them and we could not reach them if we did. Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes is reported to have said, “The ee act of faith is 
when a man decides that he is not God.” 

Relative standards are not to be despised. They are, in fact, all we 
have and they are good enough to have pointed the way to everything 
that is worth while in human life. These standards have grown up with 
us, they have emerged from the total experience of the race with things 
as they are, and their fluidity gives the advantage that as experience is 
widened our codes of value—that is, of what is most desirable—are 
slowly altered to fit changing conditions. We look up to our more 
gifted men for guidance in the selection and use of the better values, 
but the free man reserves the right to choose his own values. 

The race has had long experience with contro! of both body and 
mind by powerful men. In more primitive cultures where the masses 
of the people were illiterate and incompetent, great empires were 
created by the forcible subjugation of people to the will of a masterful 
leader. So also great spiritual mov ements like the Crusades and the 
lership of intense and persuasive per- 
sis 


conauest and dictat< earn pre 


a, 


Reformation arose under the lea 
sonalities. But empires won by military 


served by purges administe ed by secret police are notoriously unstable. 
é ; 


domination of people’s motives and passions by spiritual 


Successful 
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overlords too often leads to such abuses as the Holy Inquisition and the 
unholy prostitution of the educational system of an entire nation to fit 
the political ideology of a dictatorship. These methods are remarkably 
efficient as long as they last, but ander present conditions in Europe and 
America a political regime held together either by military and police 
power or by propaganda united with censorship has within it the corro- 
sive agents of its own destruction. 

The American ideal of democratic civilization is different. The 
power resides in the people, not in their governors, and our ty pe of 
civilization will endure just so long as the mass of the people prove 
themselves competent to exercise this power efficiently and wisely. If 
we fail in this, the entire governmental and social fabric of our culture 
will collapse in ruin. This puts it squarely up to us, to you and me as 
individual citizens and in our capacities as citizens, not as church mem- 
bers or followers of any priest or messianic savior. 

The measure of the advancement of democratic civilization and 
the direction which it takes are determined by the ideals held by all the 
people and their willingness to work and to sacrifice for these ideals. 
This is the business of every citizen. Since most of us are absorbed in 
the other business of making a living, it is important that some mem- 
bers of every community be charged specifically with the duty of cher- 
ishing and clarifying these ideals and guiding us in their culture and 
practical operation. This is an important duty of every parent and 
every teacher and it is the primary duty of the leaders of all religious 
organizations, whether Christian, Jewish, or any other. 

Pastors particularly must be in sympathetic attunement with hu- 
man needs and human aspirations, and endowed with wisdom to ad- 
just these needs and aspirations to conditions as they are. These condi- 
tions are in constant flux, and absolute standards of value, even if avail- 
able, would be of less significance here than flexible standards which 
can be wisely adjusted and when necesary readjusted, as the moral 
standards of individual parishioners are refined and as the patterns of 
communal life change from cycle to cycle. 

The churches unquestionably could do better by us with more com- 
petent and persuasive leaders. But after all they can take us further 
than we are willing to go. The churches may help us on our way and 
so may every other sort of organization concerned in any way with our 
vital relations one to another. But true spiritual values are personal 
possessions; they cannot like wealth be passed from hand to hand or 
inherited from richly endowed parents. Nor can they be handed down 
to us ready made from some transcendental realm of perfection. Each 
of us has to make his own as best he can, and responsibility to do a good 
job of it remains with us—with you and me. 
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The William James Centenary 


M. C. OTTO 


William James was born January 11, 1842. His one hundredth 
birthday was celebrated on various dates and in a variety of ways from 
coast to coast. People met to hear addresses; articles were written; 
books havé been made of the occasion, especially so far as the general 
public is concerned, if Americans were not preoccupied with a critical 
war. But the attention given to the event has been considerable, and 
the outstanding impression left on the mind, as one reviews what was 
said in one place and another, is that William James belongs with the 
foremost of philosophers, and that his philosophy is even today singu- 
larly vital, fresh, and close to everyday need, and still a source of un- 
explored promise for tomorrow. 

This richness and promise was detected by L.P. Jacks long ago.'“The 
controversies introduced by Wm. James into the philosophic world,” 
said Mr. Jacks, the year after James’ death, ‘‘are of a kind which vitally 
affects the interests of man.’ He suggested that if James had offered 
no more than another set of views about the universe, we could well 
afford to treat his offering with equanimity, for “such proposals are 
constantly being made by one philosopher or another, and we have seen 
too many of them come and go to be greatly concerned by the appear- 
ance of one more.”” The secret of the universe, he goes on to say, “has 
been discovered and rediscovered so often, and in such various forms,” 
without making any apparent difference in the conduct of men’s lives, 
either in big things or little things, that most men “are less moved by 
the announcement of a new philosophy than they would be on hearing 
of a new bi-plane or an invention for abating the dust on the roads.” 

But William James was not just another philosopher. The change 
in men’s views and attitudes demanded by him and his sympathizers 
amounts, as Mr. Jacks aptly puts it, “to the introduction of a new tem- 
per into the whole business of speculative thought, and indirectly into 
the whole business of practical life. It strikes a new keynote for human 
experience as a whole.”” No one acquainted with the Jamesian philos- 
ophy, whether he agrees with it or not, will say less, or less than this 
which follows: “It is hardly too much to say that the adoption of the 
pragmatic temper would involve a change both in the form and spirit 
of every type of official teaching, religious, ethical, political, and scien- 
tific, that is now being offered for the guidance of man.” 

There are unfortunately many people who have not been intro- 
duced and have not introduced themselves to the wealth of ideas to be 
found in James’s writings. They may have access to this wealth with 
no more effort than a little thoughtful reading. Almost any book of his 
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ill do to start with, though perhaps it would be better: to begin with 
one of the followi ing: “Talks to ‘Teaches on Psychology: : And to Stu- 
dents on Some of Life’s Ideals,’ “The Will to Believe and Other 
Fssays in | Popul ar Phi! losophy ’, ‘Psychology: Briefer Course,” or “Prag. 


matism.” Those who enjoy reading the more informal literature of 
good letters might begin with “ihe Letters of William James,” edited 
by his son, Henry James. William James wrote incomparal ble letters. 





There is another way to begin, too. A book of selections, such as 
the excellent one by H. M. K: len, will be just the thing for certain 
people. Mr. Kallen has written an able interpretive introduction to the 
book. Even brief extracts will enable the reader to savor the rare qual- 
ity of this gifted writer and thinker. Elizabeth Perkins Aldrich has 
made a good collection of such sayings in her recently published book, 
“As William James Said.” 

Every student of James's writings n aturally prizes some t 
said just a little more than he does other things. I quote five of 1 
orites—five of the many—in the hop e th 
who does not know James to go on a hunt for favorites of his own. He 


hings | he 


vat they will entice some one 


will not need to hunt long or far afield. 

Here are two that always recur to me together: 

“The great use of life is to spend it for something that outlasts it.” 

“Wherever a process of life communicates an eagerness to him who lives 
it, there the life becomes genuinely signiticant.” 

This one is from a discussion of the so-called essevtial truth of the 
intellectualists: 

“As well sie’: a pencil insist that the outline is the essential thing in all 
pictoiial Feprese, io, aad chice the paint brush and the camera for omitting 
it, forgetting tha. ser pictures not only contain the whole outline, but a hun- 
dred other things in addition. Pragmatist truth contains the whole of intellect- 
ualist truth and a hundred other things in addition.’ 

This one is from a letter to his young son: 

“IT saw a moving sight the other morning before breakfast in a little hotel 
where I slept in the dusty fields. The young man of the house had shot a little 
wolf called a coyote in the early morning. The heroic little animal lay on the 
ground, with his big furry ears, and his clean white teeth, and his jolly cheerful 
body, but his brave little life was gone. It made me think how brave all these 
living things are. Here little coyote was, without any clothes or house or books 
or anything, with nothing but his own naked self to pay his way with, and risk- 
ing his life so cheerfully- and losing it—just to see if he could pick up a meal 
near the hotel. He was doing his coyote-business like a hero, and you must do 
your boy-business, and I my man-business bravely too, or else we won't be worth 
as much as that little coyote.” 

And—since there must be an end—two final bits from letters, to 
suggest the important influence of aspects of nature on James: 


“Scenery seems to wear in one’s consciousness better than any other element 
in life. In this year of much solemn and idle meditation, I have often been sur- 
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prised to find what a predominant part in my own spiritual experience it has 
played, and how it stands out as almost the only thing the memory of which I 
should like to carry over with me byeond the veil, unamended and unaltered. 
From... the days in the open air, never any bitter whiff, save that they are 
gone forever.” 

“I spent a good deal of last night in the woods, where the streaming 
i lit up things in a magical checkered play, and it seemd as if the Gods 

all the nature- -mythologies were holding an indescribable meeting in my 
ao With the moral Gods of the inner life. . . . It was one of the happiest 
lonesome nights of my existence, and | eee now what a poet is. He is a 
person who can feel the immense complexity of influences that I felt, and make 
some partial tracks in them for verbal statement. In point of fact, I can’t find 
a single word for all that significance, and don’t know what it was significant of, 
so there it remains, a mere boulder of spression.” 

Any one who reads James in a receptive spirit will find the experi- 
ence exciting and illuminating. His lucid, concrete, straightforward 
style and his good humor make the reading a pleasure, and as for think- 
ing, the reader may go just as deeply into the reality and truth of things 
as his energies and his abilities permit. And what some one has said 
of James’s Letters, can be said without qualification of all he wrote. 
There is not a mean, small, jealous, coarse-grained attitude or idea to 
be found anywhere. Whatever the subject may be, science, religion, 
morality, politics, philosophy, metaphysics, logic—it takes on life aid 
largeness, and fresh color and new meaning in his treatment. 

The matter has been summed up by L. P. Jacks: “William James 
is pro bably the best contribution America has made toward establishing 
the final community of mankind.” Readers of The Humanist should 
find this American philosopher of quite special interest, since his Prag- 
matism and the humanistic outlook sponsored by this magazine are in 
principle identical. If those readers substitute the word ‘Humanism’ 
for ‘Pragmatism’ in the following paragraph, and take courage there- 
from, no injustice will be done either to Mr. Jacks, who wrote it, to 
William James, or to the movements concerned: “I think James would 
be the first to admit that ‘Pragmatism’ as he left it has not yet attained 
its full expression. But there is no doubt in my own mind that, beneath 
the temporary defects of James’ presentation, Pragmatism embodies a 
living force of human conviction and experience, which in the long 
run will succumb to no gainsaying.”’ 


GALAHAD 


A butterfly was once a worm, 

A tree at timberline is firm, 

And every deed of lofty scope 

Was once a dream, a prayer, a hope. 


—Lloyd Frank Merrell 
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Science, Sanity, and Humanism 


ALFRED KORZYBSKI 

I am grateful to the Editor of The Humanist not only for inviting 
me to do the unusual—review my own book “Science and Sanity’'— 
but also to discuss the type of work we are doing at the Institute of 
General Semantics. Those who know my work have no doubts about 
my sympathies with the humanists and the aims of this publication. 
The aims of “Science and Sanity” were humanistic, but the author, be- 
ing an engineer and a mathematician by training, was interested in pro- 
ducing something not sentimental, but workable. Hence he tackled 
the very difficult and often ungrateful task of the revision of the aristo- 
telian system (pp. xx, xxi and xxii). Such a revision is frankly based 
on physico-mathematical methodology, besides knowledge of psychiatry 
and other sciences. 

In the limited space of The Humanist 1 will be able only to point 
out briefly the aims, methods and techniques of a non-aristotelian sys- 
tem, and the interested reader will have to go to the sources to find 
more material. Going to sources is unavoidable as a scientific issue. It 
is known to be misleading to quote from opinions of others, or opinions 
of opinions, instead of studying sources, because under such conditions 
the picture is never adequate, as the reader misses the context, and 
every kind of unnecessary misinterpretations follows. 

The term semantic is derived from the Greek semantikos, ‘signif- 
cant’, from semainein, “to mean’, “to signify”, and was introduced 
into literature by Michel Breal in 1897. Breal stressed “meaning” as 
such. It was a very interesting and important piece of work, but it was 
not really workable. Lady Welby introduced “‘significs’, or a theory of 
“significance”, which is a broader, more organismal interpretation of 
“meaning”. Historically this important step was not appreciated or 
effective enough, as it lacked a technique, and so nothing of much im- 
portance happened. 

The present author, knowing the work of his predecessors, took 
an engineering point of view in the sense that theories should be work- 
able and teachable, with practical results, even on the level of elemen- 
tary education. This led to the next step; namely, his formulation of a 
general theory of evaluation, which has very little to do with “mean- 
ing’ as such, but deals with the organismal neuro-semantic reactions of 
an organism-as-a-whole-in-an-environment, involving psychosomatic 
issues. He questioned himself, “Why is it that bridges built by engi- 
neers as a rule do not collapse, and even if they do collapse, errors of 


“Science and Sanity: An Introduction to Non-aristotelian Systems and General Se- 
mantics,” by Alfred Korzybski. Second Edition. Lancaster, Penn.: The Science Press 
Printing Co., 1941. 806+1xxi pp. 
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calculations can be found immediately?” “Why is it that human struc- 
tures such as social, political, and economic structures collapse sporadi- 
cally, and all we have to show historically for our pains are wars, revo- 
lutions, slaughter, ruin, etc?’ It was a knotty problem, and it took 
many years to solve it. The solution ultimately turned out to be very 
simple, yet thoroughly unorthodox and unexpected. The author asked 
further, “What do the engineers do when they build a bridge?” The 
answer was factual and functional; namely, that the engineers talk to 
themselves in a special language called “mathematics” (they calculate), 
and so somehow they get proper evaluation, predictability, etc., and 
build their bridges by the use of that special language called “mathe- 
matics’. 

The same question was asked in connection with human structures 
which periodically collapse. The answer was equally definite. Politi- 
cians, priests, philosophers, educators, etc., the specialists in collapsible 
structures, use a meta-physical language in which they discuss the prob- 
lems with themselves or others, their predictability is practically nil, 
and so the structures they build collapse, as should be expected.* Such 
observations, based on the study of facts, led the author to the investi- 
gation of neuro-linguistic issues. It became obvious, once stated, that 
from the point of view of proper evaluation, predictability, etc., there 
must be some fundamental difference between mathematical language, 
which predicts correctly, and ordinary language, which produces very 
poor predictability. This analysis led to further investigations of the 
structure of language. Some shocking discoveries were made; namely, 
that mathematical language is similar to the world and our nervous 
system, and that our ordinary language is not (pp. 247-287). Under 
such conditions in ordinary life we can not expect proper evaluation 
and so predictability. 

The territory-map (fact-language) relationship was analyzed. 
Most of the readers drive a car, and will understand easily the difficul- 
ties, unpredictability, leading perhaps to disasters, if we travel by a map 
where San Francisco is between Chicago and New York, just because 
the map was not similar in structure to the territory. Investigation 

2Not to go further, the present day tragedies are a shocking example of lack of pre- 
dictability. The Axis, with their rationalizations, cannot possibly win in the long run in 
spite of the fact that technically they can “‘blitz’’ and crush many of their enemies, as they 
have done so far. It is known historically that it is one thing to subjugate countrics in a 
military way, but it is much more difficult to keep them subjugated. The Axis can win 
battles, one after another (due to scientific achievements based on mathematical language), 
but sooner or later the war has to end through mere exhaustion. Axis slave labor will be 
eliminated, German soldiers will have to go back to toil and keep Germany alive, and 
who will police the conquered countries which seethe with hatred against the oppressors ? 
It will turn out that military victories are not enough when there is poor predictability in 
other fields. How about our own predictability, with different Wheelers, Lindberghs, 


Fishes, McCormicks, etc.? As a matter of fact, what we witness today is not the birth of 
a ‘new order’, but the death-bed agonies of an old and today obsolete aristotclian order. 
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shows that our ordinary language (our “map’’) is not similar in struc- 
ture of the facts of life. To illustrate, the ordinary language turns out 
to be elementalistic in structuve, in which for example, “body” aid 
“mind”, “emotion” and “intellect”, “space” and “time”, etc., can be 
divided verbally, but can not be divided in fact, or by extension. In 
other words, an elementalistic map-language is not similar in structure 
to the territory-facts. 

Investigation shows that in actual life we deal with absolute indi- 
viduals, be it Smith’, or chair’, etc., and not primarily with definitions 
of “man”, or “chair”, etc. Orientations by generalizations amount to 
evaluations by definitions, technically known as orientation by stenso7 
(spelled with an s). Obviously such evaluations are not similar in struc- 
ture to the facts. If we want our evaluations closer to the facts we have 
to orient ourselves by extension (pp. xxv, XxV1), which means using 
habitually the extensional devices: indexes, dates, et ceteras, hyphens, 
and quotes (pp. xxvili ff.). Such orientations by facts are the key prob- 
lem in an extensional non-aristotelian system. Stated so simply, this may 
appear trite. However, in practice it takes months if not years to make 
that kind of re-orientation habitual. We are up against neurological 
habits which are most difficult to overcome, as they actually require a 
whole reorientation of a given individual. When one works in the non- 
aristotelian field of general semantics, one struggles with such difficul- 
ties, the general feeling is that we deal with an aristotelian mass neuro- 
sis, Which is only intensified among the “mentally” ill. Experience in 
thousands of cases shows the beneficial results achieved by my students 
and collaborators, mostly educators, medical men, psychiatrists includ- 
ed, with their students or patients, in the adjustment of the given indi- 
vidual to reality, and away from metaphysical fictions. 

Here we come up against different theories of ‘“‘meaning’’, which 
still follow the traditional aristotelian system, and so turn out to be un- 
workable. In a non-aristotelian system we are not dealing with elemen- 
talistic “meaning”, but we deal with a general theory of evaluation, 
which is non-elementalistic and therefore non-aristotelian.? It must be 
stressed that evaluation is an organismal and non-elementalistic reac- 
tion which integrates ‘‘intellect’’” and “emotions” without artificial ver- 
bal splittings. Even a blush or a smile can be used as an example of 
organismal evaluation. 

But even heavier considerations enter here; namely, what is called 
the “natural order of evaluation”. Thus, the physico-chemical process 
of, say, an ‘‘apple’’, is more important for life than the object which our 
nervous system abstracts or makes up. An object is more important than 


3"A Theory of Meaning Analyzed,” General Semantics Monographs Il. Chicago: 
Institute of General Semantics, 1942, 
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a description; and a description is more important than inferences of 
different orders. As the author shows, we unfortunately live by the 
reversed, pathologival order; namely, objects are evaluated as more im- 
portant than processes because the process-character of nature is disre- 
garded. Similarly, particularly on the psycho-logical level, often 
through identifications we ascribe more importance to our slogans, dog- 
mas, definitions, etc., than to the actual psycho-logical reactions on the 
silent un-speakable level, which may be called the ‘objective’ level. 
Also, through confusion of orders of abstractions, our life is lived 
mostly by inferential dogmas, creeds, etc., which are evaluated as if 
they were descriptions of facts. Only in science do we abide by the 
natural order of evaluation. For lack of space it is impossible to give 
more details, and the reader is referred once more to sources (see 
index). 

It must be stressed that the issues analyzed here are mostly not 
new, neither are they a discovery or invention of the author. These dis- 
coveries are more than sixty years old, but they had never been system- 
atized methodologically, and so made workable for elementary educa- 
tion. The main aim of a non-aristotelian system is exactly to system- 
atize and formulate modern scientific methods in a form which would 
be applicable to daily life. The author contends that it 1s unreasonable 
and positively harmful to train generation after generation in inten- 
sional delusional evaluations, split personalities, etc., which certainly 
prevent the sanity of the race, and so humanism. But of necessity for 
wide application of a non-aristotelian system definite techniques needed 
to be formulated, which so far have been proved to be efficient, some- 
times beyond expectations. 

Intensional (by definition) orientations must involve dentifica- 
tions, which is not only a most serious symptom in ‘‘mental”’ tilness, but 
also a source of serious difficulties in our daily life (pp. xvi ff. See also 
index.). Obviously it is not denied that for any rational discourse we 
must postulate the principle of symbolic uni-valence.* But this certainly 
is not ‘“‘identity”’. 

To illustrate the difference of orientation by intension or extension, 
I can give no better example than to recall the following story: ‘““When 
Calvin Coolidge was in the Massachusetts legislature, another member 
in session asked him whether the people where he came from said, “A 
hen lays, or a hen lies.’ ‘The people where I come from,’ Mr. Coolidge 
replied, ‘lift her up to see’.’”* Facts first, definition next, not vice versa. 





4"The Promise of Scientific Humanism,’’ by Oliver L. Reiser. New York: Oskar 
Piest, 1941, pp. 50, 69, 84. 


Reader's Digest, October, 1942, p. 140. 
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Our ordinary language and training is based on definitions (inten- 
sion), disregarding entirely undefined terms which we can not avoid, 
while our orientations should be based on mature contempiation of 
facts, i. e. extension. I can do no better than quote Professor Cassius J. 
Keyser: “If he contend, as sometimes he will contend, that he has de- 
fined all his terms and proved all his propositions, then either he 1s a 
performer of logical miracles or he is an ass; and, as you know, logicai 
miracles are impossible.’”® 

Further analysis disclosed that the issues are still deeper and re- 
quire a revision of fundamental systems to conform with modern life 
and modern science. Historically the Euclidean and Newtonian systems 
were only technical applications of the older aristotelian system. The 
revision of the Euclidean system to a non-Euclidean was comparatively 
the simplest, and happened first. The revision from the Newtonian sys- 
tem to the non-Newtonian (Einsteinian) system was much more diffi- 
cult, yet was forced upon us by the necessity of dealing with electricity 
and quantum phenomena. I speak from sad experience, that the revi- 
sion from the aristotelian to a non-aristotelian system was the most 
laborious and difficult, and so happened the last, and only in 1933. The 
reader may be forewarned that the latest revision was laborious and 
difficult not only for the author, but also for the rest of us, as it requires 
neurological re-training, which automatically and beneficially changes 
our Orientations in science and life. Yet once this re-training has been 
achieved, the issues become much more simple than in the old way. 

I am in sympathy with the aims of humanism, and my first book, 
“The Manhood of Humanity: The Science and Art of Human Engineer- 
ing’’,’ contributed to the introduction of the human factor into United 
States industry with constructive results. Yet somehow I feel that hu- 
manism will remain an unattainable “ideal” so long as the humanists 
do not base their strivings on the methods of mathematics and science, 
and the study of psychiatry, as manifestations of human semantic re- 
actions. Any student of clinical psychiatry can not help but realize that 
humanism in the abstract is an impossibility under the old aristotelian 
intensional conditions, and will not help mankind in the larger sense. 
And yet it is desirable that humanity should become more human. 
Since 1933, including his work conducting seminars, etc., at the Insti- 
tute of General Semantics in Chicago, the author has had at least 2,000 
students personally, mostly professionals, who apply the non-aristotel- 
ian methodology to their students, patients, etc. In ninety percent of 
cases, which by now amount to many thousands, some beneficial results 


6""Mathematical Philosophy’, by Cassius J. Keyser. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Co., 1922, p. 152. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1921. 
7New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1921. 
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follow, in different degrees. The papers presented before the Second 
American Congress on General Semantics’ show the wide application 
of non-aristotelian methods of cvalaaiien, However, there still exists 
today a harmful confusion between syste ” (aris- 
totelian theory of “‘meaning’’) and ' ‘pener ral semantics”, the modus 
operandi of a non-aristotelian system, involving extensional methods of 
evaluation, ’/to be verified empirically. 











8Papers from the Second American Congress on General Semantics. Chicago: Institute 
ot Gene wal Semantics, 1942. In press. 


PROGRESSION 


I am the unknown in the known; the known 
in the unknown. 

I am the interrupter of space, the disturber 
of elements, the disrupter of continuity, 
the unifier of disjointed potency. 

I am the experimenting experience, the 
accident of great accidents. 

I am the voice that stirs the world with 
question ma ks; my words are 
trembling signs, pointing to my desires 
asleep in the shell of earth's yearning. 

I move, bent with the burden of what is 
yet to be; and I lean on what was, 
what is no more. The between is 
my staff; with it I sound my steps 
and tap the stars: with it 1 prod 
inertia and jab at energy. 

I share myself with the seasons; I sing 
with the wind, and w eep with the rain. 
My laugh mingles with the plays in the 
sun. The moon feeds me love in 
bowls of romance. The stars are 
mn) crumbs of ambition, which I 
knead into loaves of hope. 

In my rushing reach into time I stumble 
over Space and trip on the edges 
of night. I seek for joy through the 
woods where the branches tower, 
and the only leaves I can touch 
ave the wind-blown tinted ones. 


I wonder at everything, my eyes asking 
endlessly, and only the passing stream 
troubles to answer; and all it SAYS, 
all it tells me, is that I am a neurone 
of the known in the nerve of unknowingness. 


—Jack Greenberg 
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Inquiry: Which Way to a Humanized 
Economics? 


Ill. ECONOMICS MUST BECOME A HUMANIZED SOCIAL SCIENCE 


The question, Which Way to a Humanized Economics ? stimulates 
one to consider the interrelations of the various social sciences. Such 
speculation inevitably leads to the conclusion that social science prin- 
ciples have thus far not provided the elements of a ‘Science of Stew ard- 
ship.” The latent potentialities are present, but for a variety of reasons 
they have not been forged into the requisite tools for intellectual and 
administrative action. 

Economics, characterized by Carlyle as “the dismal science,” has 
been so engrossed in a quantitative approach to minute segments of 
political economy that it has failed to consider socio-economic problems 
in their totality. The dictum of Alfred Marshal!, that economics should 
be a “steam engine of discovery,” has given way to a quest for perma- 
nent and infallible principles based upon the measurement of retail and 
wholesale price fluctuations, changing wage rates, the volume of taxes, 
etc. Innumerable facts have been compiled by patient researchers who 
are convinced that they are applying a scientific method. Their pains- 
taking efforts may be an example of scientific-mindedness, but they 
have often failed to recognize that the human values attached to the 
facts are of greater importance than the methodology. The analysis of 
human values, which is a philosophical endeavor, has been largely 
neglected by modern economists and social scientists. 

An excellent illustration of the failure of the economists, the poll- 
tical scientists, the sociologists, and the psychologists to consider the 
human side of social problems is the present paucity of sound data re- 
garding unemployment. The so-called classical school and its descend- 
ants avoided the problem of unemployment by presumably app!ying 
“logical” analysis to it. Theoretically, unemployment should not exist; 
therefore, if it was to be found it was due to “managerial friction.’ The 
economic world was governed by ‘“‘natural laws” with the operation of 
which men should not interfere. Accordingly, laborers were paid fron 
a “Wages Fund,” organized interference with which on the part o 
labor produced an unbalance which, in turn, caused unemployment be- 
cause of the impossibility of paying higher wages to workers. 

Modern economists, of course, no Jonger ascribe to the “Wages 
Fund” theory, but an intellectual hang-over from Classicism is notice 
able today. The belief that unemployment should not exist lingered 


, 
f 


'Previous contributions to this Inquiry were by Harry D. Gideonse, Vol. I, No. 4; 
Norman Dodd, Francis Tyson, Vol. II, No. 2. 
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with the economists until recent years. Consequently, very few able 
theorists before the ascendancy of John Maynard Keynes and Alvin 
Hansen considered unemployment as worthy of professional attention. 
In this country, despite the fact that we have expended hundreds of 
millions of dollars on work programs for the relief of the unemployed, 
on the creation of employment exchanges, and on unemployment com- 
pensation benefits, we do not have adequate cumulative data on the 
scope of unemployment. To be more precise, when the P. W. A. ana 
W. P. A. programs were launched we did not have accurate estimates 
of the skills, the age distribution, and the total number of the unem- 
ployed. Numerous tragic mistakes have been made in the administra- 
tion of unemployment compensation because we have applied commer- 
cial insurance principles to social insurance and we have not recognized 
the soczal aspect of social insurance. We shall continue to make such 
mistakes and, unless economic and social science are revitalized, their 
consequences in the post-war world may be indeed tragic. 


Textbooks on economics usually offer explanations of unemploy- 
ment. The textbooks tell us that there is cyclical unemployment, tech- 
nological unemployment, etc. This, as has already been tndicated, 
merely a listing of those who are unemployed and it does not answer 
the question, Why unemployment? For the man who is out of work it 
is little solace to learn that economists classify him among the techno- 
logically unemployed. 


Not only have economists failed to explain the existence of unem- 
ployment, but they have failed to understand the problem in its totality. 
Unemployment, minimum wages, and government regulation of busi- 
ness are, to a very large extent. moral problems. The desirable mini- 
mum wage level must be decided in acc ordance with community moral- 
ity: what is unemployment must be decided in terms of the customs 
and mores as well as in accordance with economic analysis; the econ- 
omist may be called upon to assist in the regulation of business, but it 
is the people who must decide, in accordance with the welfare of the 
group, to what extent business is to be regulated. 


It is apparent that problems in other areas of economic science 
also have moral aspects. In order to grapple with them we must recog- 
nize their ethical nature. Unless we do so periods of war and peace, 
prosperity and want, political enlightenment and political stupidity 
shall occur with wave-like regularity. These are the “waves of the 
future” which might be minimized by reemphasizing the political, socio- 
logical, psychological, and philosophical aspects of economic problems. 


—Arthur P. Miles 
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IV. POLITICAL ECONOMY AND THE STATE 


The economics of Adam Smith and his immediate successors were 
political economy because they had a political job to do—to define the 
relation of the state to economic enterprise. They called for destruction 
of mercantilist state controls and for freedom of enterprise and the 
market. It was “value judgment’ economics because it urged particular 
economic institutions and their democratic human values. 

Later classical economics broke away from political economy be- 
cause it considered economic institutions and their relation to the state 
as settled for all time. The state should let business alone (except 
where business used the state)—a crude simplification of Adam Smith's 
ideas, especially in the age of monopoly capitalism. So came the con- 
centration on “economics” —the crude rationalization of dominant busi- 
ness enterprise or the theoretical mumbo-jumbo that was logical, bril- 
liant, fascinating, but not of much use. It, too, was “value judgment’’ 
economics in all its basic assumptions. 

Now economics again moves toward becoming political economy 
because again a political job must be done—to define anew the relation 
of the state to economic enterprise. For monopoly capitalism, its accom- 
panying economic crisis and economic change drive in new directions 
marked by constantly greater government intervention in economic 
activity. 

The newer political economy that is shaping up rejects the liberal 
conception of the limited-power state. It calls for a more positive state, 
for increasing the economic functions of government to promote eco- 
nomic security and human values. But I fear that efforts to escape the 
liberal “police state’’ may bring a universal police state, in which the 
state becomes a monstrous policeman without whose permission it ts 
impossible to carry on any economic or political activity, any cultural, 
moral or human activity. The totalitarian state, a fantastic revival of 
mercantilism in the most absolute form, is such a policeman, and it 
kills democratic humanism. 

I suggest that an economics to promote human values is impossible 
where the state combines possession of all economic and _ political 
power. Such a state must become a tyrant state, regardless of its class 
origins and ideological rationalizations, whether it begins as demo- 
cratic, communist or fascist. For it is idle to speak of democratic rights 
and human values if there are no institutional social-economic forces 
that are independent of the state and that may check and balance state 
power. There can be no democratic humanism if the state is everything, 
if the individual is merely a cog in the state. There can be no freedom 
if man is unable to work or carry on economic enterprise or form and 
direct educational and cultural institutions or organize labor unions 
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without permission of the state. Recognition that the state is only ove 
institution within society, not the whole of society, is the beginning of 
freedom and humanism. 

The political economy of Adam Smith was sound in its insistence 
on free enterprise and on the separation of economic from political 
power. Free enterprise broadens to include freedom of cultural, politi- 
cal and labor activity. Where separation of economic from political 
power (in the revolt against feudalism and mercantilism) has grown 
most rapidly and fully, there the democratic freedoms and values have 
grown most rapidly and fully. The Adam Smith who fought against 
mercantilist monopoly did not foresee the capitalist monopoly which 
now destroys economic freedom in the areas it dominates and which is 
entangled with all the causes of the economic crisis of our age. We 
need to use government more than Adam Smith envisaged, we need to 
use government to destroy monopoly. Let us beware, however, lest in 
so doing we destroy what is progressive and contructive in the old 
order, all the political, economic and moral gains of the past 500 years. 

The humanizing of economics calls for understanding and action 
to solve'the economic crisis of our age, for new ideas, arrangements 
and techniques to bring full employment and economic security. We 
must infuse them, moreover, with value judgments, for new ideas, ar- 
rangements and techniques may also serve the totalitarian opposites of 
democracy. Hence the humanizing of economics calls for institutional 
changes that do not bring statism. 

The new political economy must again define the relation of the 
state to economic enterprise in terms of a greater fulfillment of human- 
ist democracy. It must devote itself to the task of suggesting new eco- 
nomic arrangements that bring a specification, localization and limita- 
tion of power on successive functional levels to promote particular 
functional purposes. Let us use government to destroy monopoly by 
transforming it into free public enterprise in the form of public corpor- 
ations, on whose boards of directors are represented management, labor 
unions and consumers, that are largely independent of the state. Let us 
keep and strengthen free private enterprise in the form of independent 
business and farming, of independent cooperatives, of independent 
labor unions. Set up the new arrangements within an economic consti- 
tution which includes an economic bill of rights and a new system of 
checks and balances to prevent centralization of economic power in a 
new tyranny. 

The new political economy will promote the economics of human- 
ism in the measure that it defines the new relation between the state 
and economic enterprise in terms that promote greater democracy while 
they fulfill new economic needs. —Lewis Corey 
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Comments on Lamont's "Five Propositions” 
of Humanism 


Corliss Lamont’s five propositions: brought forth many and varied comments. Some 
of the letters to Mr. Lamont we print in part, with permission, in keeping with our policy 


to deal with humanism critically and creatively. 


I. Humanism Should Avoid 
Dogmatism 

There is so much in “The Meaning of 
Humanism” with which I am in agreement 
that I hesitate to indicate my dissent. I do 
so, however, because I believe the move- 
ment of humanism to be so important that 
no logical shortcomings should weaken its 
force. 

My dissent is with your first and second 
points. In point number one I read along 
quite happily through the phrase “unity of 
body and personality.” Then I read with 
some logical amazement: “having no possi- 
bility of personal immortality.” I ask my- 
self how you know that? Who let you in 
on the secrets of the universe that lie be- 
yond our present five or six senses? You 
may be quite right about it: there may be 
no such thing as personal immortality. But 
are you simply uttering a piece of wishful 


(1)Lamont’s five propositions are that 
humanism is: 

First, a belief, based on the sciences of 
biology, psychology and medicine, that 
man is an evolutionary product of the na- 
ture that is his home and an inseparable 
unity of body and personality having no 
possibility of individual immortality. | 

Second, a metaphysics or world-view 
that rules out all forms of the superna- 
tural and that regards the universe as a 
dynamic and constantly changing system 
of events which exists independently of 
any mind or consciousness and which fol- 
lows a regular’ cause-effect sequence 
everywhere and at all times. 

Third, a conviction that man has the 
capacity and intelligence successfully to 
solve his own problems and that he should 
rely on reason and scientific method to do 
so. 

Fourth, an ethics that holds as its high- 
est aim the this-earthly happiness, free- 
dom and progress, both economic and cul- 
tural, of all humanity, regardless of na- 
tion or race, religion or occupation, sex 
or age. 

Fifth, a far-reaching social program 
that stands for the establishment through- 
out the world of peace and democracy on 
the foundations of a cooperative economic 
order, both national and international. 


A reprint of the article in which these 
points were set forth may be had on receipt 
of three cents in stamps. 


thinking or a conclusion based on sufficient 
and irrefutable evidence? Unless humanism 
can do the latter, it has no logical right to 
make so magisterial a pronouncement. 

In point two I again read along happily 
through the phrase “changing system of 
events.” Then with some logical amaze- 
ment I come upon the phrase, ‘which ex- 
ists independently of any mind or conscious- 
ness.” And again, I ask, what evidence do 
you have? What power has your limited 
human mind (I know you'll agree that it 
is limited) to know all that is to be known 
about a universe that may have dimension- 
alitics and potentialities and what not so 
far beyond our present knowing as to make 
our present pronouncements very naive. 

What I am trying to say is that if hu- 
manism is not to fall into the same trap 
into which supernaturalism fell, it will 
have to be powerfully wary of pronouncing 
dogmatisms. Both of the statements as 
above cited are to my mind sheer dogma- 
tisms. They go far beyond any possible 
knowing on our part. Humanism will be 
strong in the measure of its ugnosticism. 
Agnosticism about the universe, combined 
with a lot of rather passionate certainty 
about the decencies and possibilities of hu- 
man life, would make a pretty fair phil- 
osophy prevail that I deplore the intrusion 
of defiant dogmatisms among the planks of 
a humanistic program. 

—H. A. Overstreet 


li. Humanism Should Be Liberal 
and Inclusive 


Your program is, of course, acceptable to 
me-—with some emendations and qualifica- 
tions. Permit me to suggest them. 

1. It is high time that humanists and lib- 
erals learned to lay stress on the produc- 
tion of psychologically mature personalities 
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as the first and last objective of all social 
organization. If they have not done this 
hitherto, it is because, like everyone else, 
they have taken it for granted that all the 
physically adult were, as a matter of course, 
psychologically ripe as well. Hence their 
stress on politics and economics and social 
organization, paralleled by a disregard for 
psychology, social, individual and patholog- 
ical. 

2. Humanism should be liberal and in- 
clusive, not dogmatic and exclusive. Ag- 
nostic though I am, I would not exclude 
the religiously inclined from the category 
of humanists. I do not think humanism 
and religion are necessarily antithetical. 

From a tactical point of view, it would 
be an extremely serious error for humanism 
to adopt an exclusive attitude toward the 
religious. It would mean nothing less than 
the alienation of the masses, as well as of 
thousands of intelligent and socially sensi- 
tive clergymen, able and willing to aid the 
cause of humanism. 

3. Humanism should strike out as an in- 
dependent movement, and not as a mere 
tag of the Marxist parties. Indeed, human- 
ism must repudiate Marxism and Marxist 
movements altogether. The latter are and 
always have been anti-humanist and _ anti- 
human. They have been attempts at power- 
grasping under the guise of world improve- 
ment. One of the fundamental fallacies of 
Marxism lies in its assumption that a demo- 
cratic, cooperative and humane order can 
be established by dictatorship, class compe- 
tition and the utmost in cruelty and bru- 
tality. 

—Arnold H. Kamiat 


Ill. Religion, In a Wider Sense Is 
Needed in Humanism 

I fully agree with your opposition to any 
theology as a branch of knowledge or sci- 
ence. I also consider a superstitious belief 
in the supernatural at least as dangerous as 
any other unverifiable belief, be it in every- 
day life or in science. 

But I do not think that humanism should 
or could exclude religion in an entirely dif- 
ferent and wider sense. There is a type of 
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religion which understands itself clearly as 
a hypothetical and verifiable interpretation 
of life, giving meaning to human action 
and creating the critically weighed strength 
of moral convictions. This type of enter- 
prise can hardly be called science, but it 
can be legitimately termed religion, though 
its role in past and present has often been 
overlooked by most outstanding humanist 
analysts. It seems to me, however, that this 
type of religion is needed in humanism it- 
self. 

I cannot see how the fourth and fifth 
points of your humanist program are linked 
up with the three others. The “humanism” 
of Goebbels and Goering which fully sub- 
scribes to your propositions 1, 2, 3 could be 
and has been quite logically linked up with 
an ethical and political program completely 
contradictory to your points 4 and 5. 

On the other hand many old Jewish, 
Christian, Hindu and Chinese philosophies 
and those of Kepler, Leibniz and many 
other founders of modern science do not 
accept your first three propositions, but 
have done remarkably well in propagating 
your moral and political ideas. 

On principle I see no interdependence 
and no conflict between the function of re- 
ligion and the function of science. I think 
there is no more conflict or contradiction 
between the two than there is a contradic- 
tion between the artist's admiration of 
autumn colors and the scientific statement 
that these admirable colors represent by no 
means ‘“‘a triumph of life over death” but 
are simply caused by a lack of chlorophyll 
in dying leaves. As it stands your program 
is, in my view, not a scientifically or philo- 
sophically consistent teaching, but is itself 
an uncritical religious belief. 

This any many other reasons lead me to 
the conclusion that neither your humanist 
rejection of religion nor the common de- 


fense of religious hypotheses is satisfactory. 
Not the mere fight against religious super- 
stition and reaction seems to me the basic 
intellectual task of our time, but the posi- 
tive, constructive, ‘‘religious’’ and critical 
justification of democratic ethical values. 


—David Baumgardt 
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Latin-American Humanists 


Pedro de Alba and Samuei Ramos of Mexico 


The ‘New Humanism” in Mexico is 
represented by such thinkers as Pedro de 
Alba and Samuel Ramos. Both use the 
term in the titles of their books. Let us 
consider briefly how they interpret human- 
ism for our time. 


Pedro de Alba is assistant director of the 
Pan American Union, Washington, D. C., 
holding that office since 1936. In Mexico 
he had practiced medicine and also held 
various educational positions. His book, 
published in 1937, ‘Del Nuevo Human- 
ismo y Otros Ensayos”’ (Of the New Hu- 
manism and Other Essays), considers the 
meaning of the old and the new humanism. 
The humanism of the Renaissance, he says, 
consisted in the study of ancient texts in 
order to appreciate the philosophy, litera- 
ture and arts of the Greeks and Romans. 
The new humanism, he believes, should 
indeed be united with literary culture, but 
not exclusively. It must be concerned also 
with improving the material and social lot 
of human beings. He writes: 

“|... for the present generations we pro- 
claim the new humanism, alert, succulent, 
substantial, restless; mindful of the sum- 
mons of the times, with a great sympathy 
for the needs of the helpless; with a pro- 
found eagerness to be informed about all 
that which may be capable of improving the 
present life, in order that it may become 
more just, more joyous, more noble. s 

“The new economy and the new human- 
ism should point the way that American 
culture must go. The problems of our con- 
tinent are problems of education and social 
reform—in a word, problems of culture 
and not of races.” 

Another Mexican writer on humanism is 
Samuel Ramos who is professor of philoso- 
phy and aesthetics in the National Univer- 
sity of Mexico and also president of the 
Mexican Commission of Intellectual Co- 
operation. Like Dr. de Alba, his training 
included attending a medical school. Arti- 
cles and books on education, art and phil- 
osophy have been written by Professor Ra- 


mos. In his book, “Hacia un Nuevo Hu- 
manismo"’ (Toward a New Humanism), 
1940, is explained what he calls the curve 
of humanism, comparing and contrasting 
the old with the new: 

“The conception of man has described 
various curves throughout history with al- 
ternate ascents and descents, the continuity 
of whose extreme degrees I am going to 
show. Departing from the moment of equi- 
librium which the Greek conception char- 
acterizes, the values of man take a turn up- 
ward until they culminate in the Christian 
idea which attributes to them a superna- 
tural range. Renaissance humanism was a 
movement drawing the values of man from 
heaven to earth. If the curve ascends from 
Greece to the Middle Ages, a descending 
direction begins with the Renaissance. Hu- 
manism was limited to bringing the con- 
ception of man and his values to the level 
of equilibrium in which they had left the 
Grecks. Modern natural science takes the 
values of man and hastens their decline un- 
til the stage of converting them below the 
human is reached; here the curve begins to 
turn upward which the effort of the most 
recent philosophy would signalize to re- 
deem human values and put them in their 
place. This last event could be called a 
new humanism which is from below up- 
ward, different from Renaissance human- 
ism which was oriented in a contrary sense. 
Besides, that humanism was simply a re- 
turn to the classical Greek conception, while 
the new humanism has a more just con- 
science, and is better documented with re- 
spect to the original values of man and his 
cosmic relations.” ——John HA. Hershey 





HELP PLACE THE HUMANIST IN 
LIBRARIES! Readers of The Humanist 
can extend its influence by sending gift 


subscriptions to local or college libraries 
or persuading them to subscribe. A num- 
ber of subscriptions have come in for 
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Seven Types of Personality 


Whenever maladjustments multiply in a 
culture the prophets appear with their var- 
ied ways of salvation. Whenever a radically 
new religion has won through to success 
the prophet, almost without exception has 
been a layman. To men bewildered and 
suffering in this latest crisis of world civili- 
zations, while the old religions offer only 
some modernized variation of their tradi- 
tional theme songs, Professor Morris comes 
from the ranks of the philosophers to pre- 
sent a prospectus! for a world religion with 
a new ideal, a new type of human person- 
ality and a new god. 

In Hinduism and Buddhism, with their 
beginningless and endless universes, there 
is a teaching that in those times of the vast 
turning of the cosmic wheel when human 
culture sinks into decay and man is helpless 
to save himself, the high god is incarnated 
on earth as teacher and savior. The next 
savior to appear in Buddhism will be Mait- 
reya. Professor Morris appropriates his 
name for the new religion and writes ‘‘the 
apologetics of Maitreyan man”, 

After an analysis of human nature and 
of the interdependence of the individual 
and society, the author turns from the usual 
modern emphasis upon the social to give 
central place in his presentation to types of 
personality. He finds three main compon- 
ents in human personality—the Dionysian 
tendency to release desire, the Promethean 
tendency to remake the world for the satis- 
faction of desire, the Buddhistic tendency 
to control desire. These three components 
of personality may be combined in various 
ways to give seven types of person as each 
element has primary, secondary or least 
dominance in the combination. The seven 
types are called Dionysian, Promethean, 
Buddhist, Apollonian, Christian, Moham- 
medan and Maitreyan. The Dionysian uses 
the world as it is. The Promethean controls 
the world. The Buddhist controls himself. 
The Apollonian, with the Dionysian ele- 
ment lowest, is a lover of order, of the 


(1)“Paths of Life.” By Charles Morris. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1942. 257 
pn. $8.00. 


status quo. The Christian, with the Prom- 
ethean component least, is characterized by 
self-depreciating love. The Mohammedan, 
with the Buddhistic element at the mini- 
mum, is a passionate activist when bound 
to a cause, a community and a leader. The 
author thinks that these major types of per- 
sonality express themselves in different phil- 
osophies, forms of art, types of society and 
varieties of religion. In graceful English 
and on a high emotional tone, he expounds 
the path of life corresponding to each type 
of person—the Buddhist path of detach- 
ment from desire, the Dionysian path of 
abandonment to primitive impulses, the 
Promethean path of creative reconstruction, 
the Apollonian path of rational modera- 
tion, the Christian path of sympathetic 
love, the Mohammedan path of the holy 
war. 

Maitreyan man, ideal of the new religion, 
will combine the Dionysian, Promethean 
and Buddhist components of personality in 
equal balance and will be capable of sym- 
pathetic understanding of all other types of 
men and religions. He will respect man’s 
biological heritage, his social self and his 
life of reason. His central characteristic 
will be an attitude of detached attachment. 
Like the early Buddhist he will know how 
to enjoy without possessiveness. He will 
face man’s cosmic and temporal limitations 
with smiling calm or steady courage with- 
out cringing supplication or other worldy 
flight. Like the Dionysian he will delight 
in physical and social satisfactions. Like 
the Promethean he will ceaselessly mold 
and remake the world. Like the Buddhist 
he will know the peace of rational self- 
control. Symbol of this ideal will be Mait- 
reya, “the living god’’. Allegiance to the 
new ideal of personality will be the new 
religious consecration. When Maitreyan 
man wins dominance, we shall have the 
new society, new art, new philosophy, new 
religion—the religion of religions. 

The eloquence of the book is made more 
persuasive by apt illustration from litera- 
ture, art, philosophy and history. Still there 
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are unsolved questions. How are we to 
achieve the dominance of Maitreyan man? 
By eugenics, to produce individualists with 
the proper temperament? By the old Christ- 
ian method of conversion, hoping that the 
reoriented individual will transform the 
social whole? Or by the Promethean meth- 
od of remaking society as a conditioning 
milieu to create the new type of person- 
ality? Professor Morris is well aware of 
the effective role of social conditioning but 
in this study the scales are deliberately 
weighted to emphasize the importance of 
the individual. 


THE HUMANIST 


Is it wise, in a purely naturalistic reli- 
gion, to set up a symbol of “the living 
god”? Master of the theory of signs, the 
author has no qualms about using a new 
mythology, or any of the old mythologies 
that may be serviceable. But is it not likely 
that the world’s millions, conditioned in the 
old traditions, will read the god-symbol as 
GOD and so fail to achieve one phase of 
the detachment essential to the character of 


the new Maitreyan man? 


—A. Eustace Haydon 


Is This All Man Can Make of Man? 


Modern man is tired of himself, observes 
Professor William Ernest Hocking in his 
recent survey of our times.2. The once 
promising scientific enterprise of the new 
era has culminated in a world stripped of 
meaning and of truth itself. The glorious 
crusade for human freedom has degener- 
ated into a pork-barrel squabble. To Mr. 
Hocking’s question, “What are we making 
of ourselves?’’, the answer would seem to 
be—PIGS. 

But human pigs lack the capacity for 
what E. B. McGilvary has called ‘complete 
and unadulterated piggery’”. They know 
and want a more elevated existence. It is 
this self-dissatisfaction which is the force 
that moves men into a new and _loftier 
period. 

Mr. Hocking sees the prodigal disregard 
for the spiritual sources of the great mod- 
ern dreams as the reason for the present 
sorry spectacle. Ignoring its great medieval 
passion for Truth as one of the spirit’s 
highest values, science betrayed itself by 
ruling value out of the universe. Oblivious 
to the metaphysical context in which the 
philosophy of natural rights was formu- 
lated, men have mistaken rights of the ap- 
petite for rights of the soul. 

There is a way to restore man’s self-re- 
spect, to revitalize the scientific and liberal 
traditions, but the world of science, the 
world as it #5, cannot provide it. It is the 


(2)“What Man can make of Man,” by 
William Ernest Hocking. New York: Har- 
per, vii 62 pp. $1.00. 


world of conscience, the world as it oxght 
to be, that discloses the healing fact “that 
the world, like the human self, has its own 
unity in a living purpose: it is the truth 
of the existence of God.” 

The facility with which Mr. Hocking re- 
solves the problems of modern culture into 
the limited personnel problem of whether 
or not the problem-solvers are theists should 
strike the reader with greatest force. 

How pathetic appear the workers, sold- 
iers, public administrators, jurists, legisla- 
tors, doctors, scientists, social workers, la- 
bor leaders, educators, defenders of civil 
rights, proponents of social justice in their 
daily struggles to adjust the democratic 
formula to an increasingly interdependent 
world society! Shall we really conclude 
that their headaches and frequent failures 
testify only to the fact that they are not the 
right kind of people? 

And do Christians have, in fact, an atti- 
tude as adequate as Mr. Hocking claims for 
Christianity? Have their faith and consci- 
ence freed them from the distress and con- 
fusion of our times? Do they know what 
to do about war, poverty, and disease, as 
Mr. Hocking would lead us to expect? Can 
they combine freedom with group welfare? 
Obviously, their “healing fact’? falls short. 

Heathen or Christian, as yet we lack the 
blue print for the good community. Is it 
not time to ask religious thinkers to stop 
using the fact of human suffering as an 
opportunity to revive their cherished but 
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inadequate theological formulae? Is it im- 
possible for them to regard ¢/is human suf- 
fering of 1942 as a new problem, requiring 
not only whatever resources the Christian 
heritage can offer, but also all the inventive- 
ness of the modern age? 


—Anne Schlabach 


) 


John Hassler Dietrich 


The humanist movement is greatly in- 
debted to Carleton Winston (Mrs. John H. 
Dietrich), for the charming biography she 
has written of her husband.? It is the simply 
told story of a Western Pennsylvania farm- 
hand, born of German-Swiss stock and Re- 
formed Church religion, who struggled for 
freedom. 
Under circumstances of extreme difficulty, 


an education and _ intellectual 
which would have thwarted one built of 
lesser stuff, he obtained a preparatory 
school and college education and was fin- 
ally graduated from a Theological Seminary 
of the Reformed Church. He then became 
minister of a fashionable church of that 
denomination in Pittsburgh, where he re- 
mained for six years—until he was ousted 
for heresy. Being at this time (1911) no 
more radical in his theological beliefs than 
a typical Unitarian, Dietrich accepted a 
call as minister to the Spokane (Wash.) 
Unitarian Church. There he built up a 
dwindling organization, as he had already 
done in Pitsburgh, until in 1916 he as- 
sumed the ministry of the Unitarian Church 
at Minneapolis, Minn., with which he is 
particularly associated. 

Dietrich’s religious philosophy grew into 
humanism in 1915 while he was at Spo- 
kane, but at Minneapolis it blossomed and 
ripened into a sane and mellow philosophy 
of life without any false deus ex machina. 
After two decades at Minneapolis, where 
he came to have weekly audiences of 1,500 
to 1,900 people and to broadcast to many 
more thousands, he earned the retirement 
which he now enjoys. Ever modest, he has 
shown throughout his life a degree of 
, (3) “This Circle of Earth: The Story of 
John H. Dietrich,” by Carleton Winston. 


New York: Putnam’s Sons, 1942. ix 271 pp. 
&3.00. 
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moral heroism which is rarer and perhaps 
on the whole of more value to humanity 
than the much vaunted physical bravery. 
His life as depicted in this book is a source 
of inspiration for suffering humanity, and 
his philosophy or religion of humanism 
could save the world if the world would 
only heed and follow it. 


—Sherman D. Wakefield 


Whitehead's "God" 


This little book! will perform a useful 
function for those who have been sorely 
puzzled ever since the shock of coming 
upon that strange eleventh chapter of ‘‘Sci- 
ence and the Modern World” in 1925. The 
author goes directly about the task of de- 
termining whether the entity called “God” 
in the various versions of Whitehead’s 
“philosophy of organism” does or does not 
fill the bill in terms of ‘‘contemporary re- 
ligious feeling.” In attempting to answer 
that question, he presents what is unques- 
tionably the clearest and most succinct sum- 
mary of the theological aspects of White- 
head’s system that has yet appeared in print. 
And he does it with a minimum use of that 
language known as ‘“‘Whiteheadese.’’ Giving 
the philosopher the benefit of every doubt, 
he shows that the former’s aesthetically- 
minded deity is not much more than a con- 
server of values ‘who does the best he can 
under the circumstances,” and learns as he 
goes along, thus “turning the evils of the 
world to his own good account.” The old 
dilemma of omnipotence and omni-benevo- 
lence is solved by discarding omnipotence. 

But when the author turns from lucid 
exposition to verdicts on “‘availability’’ or 
“satisfactoriness” to the religious mind, he 
runs into impossible difficulties. For the 
question whether any given notion will 
“satisfy” any given “religious” individual 
is a matter which hinges upon the latter’s 
demands. One cannot even conclude, as 
does the author, that “the only God that 
metaphysics can attain to has no religious 


“( NeThe Religious Availability of White- 
head's God A Critical Analvsis.” By 
Stephen Lee Ely. Madison, Wisconsin: 


The University of Wisconsin Press. 1942 
5&8 pp. $1.25. 
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value and presumably ought not to be 
called God, whereas the only Being who 
has a possible right to be called God can 
be reached only by religious and moral in- 
tuitions,” until one can lay down the limits 
of “what has religious value.” It is prob- 
ably true that “the God that Whitehead de- 
rives from metaphysical analysis is not the 
God of religions’ in the sense of the im- 
mense majority of the faithful. But it is 
dangerous to deduce from that state of af- 
fairs that the demand of the millions de- 
termine, once and for all, what may “have 
religious value” for the sophisticated mind. 


—FHarold A. Larrabee 


Beyond Verbal 
Hypnotism 


In this book,5 the author sets forth sim- 
ply and with abundant entertaining illus- 
trations, some of the ways in which lan- 
guage is used in our culture. The underlying 
aim of the book is to change the reader's 
attitude toward the language he uses day 
by day. Following Alfred Korzybski’s  sys- 
tem of General Semantics, Hayakawa _ has 
noted that improper evaluations, and hence 
“un-sane’ behavior, are intimately con- 
nected with fixation upon verbal sets of 
definitions which we regard as “truth.” Stu- 
dents of philosophy do not have to be re- 
minded that this characteristic is as common 
among philosophers as it is among holders 
of vulgar prejudices. Hayakawa is concerned 
with teaching some simple general rules for 
breaking through such verbal hypnotisms by 
noting the functional use that any given 
speech has in the context in which it oc- 
curs. The book is not concerned primarily 
with the exposition of semantic theory: the 
author wishes to have a direct influence 
upon the reader’s behavior, so that that 
reader will introduce ‘delayed reaction’’ 
(functional analysis before reaction) in his 
behavior toward future linguistic situations. 

“Language in Action’ has had consider- 
able success in the classrooms of many col- 


(5)S. I. Hayakawa, ‘‘Language in Ac- 
tion,” New York, Harcourt Brace and Co., 
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leges in promoting a maturity and flexibil- 
ity of thought among undergraduates. It is 
possible to criticize the perhaps too sharp 
separation which the book seems to make 
between ‘informative,’ ‘‘directive,”’ and 
“ritual” uses of language, and to single out 
as especially well-treated the discussion of 
prejudice and linguistic fixation. The under- 
lying thesis of the book is extremely im- 
portant: that maturity of behavior and dem- 
ocratic citizenship require that men and 
women be trained to look (extensionally) at 
situations and processes as known to the 
science of 1942, and not (intensionally) at 
verbal slogans which pretend to be those 
situations. The “readings” with which the 
book ends give examples of “extensional 
thinking” in various fields and are extreme- 
ly valuable as illustrations,—especially the 
brilliant essay ‘Science and Linguistics” by 
Benjamin Lee Whorf from the April 1940 
issue of Technology Review. This essay is 
recommended to anyone who feels that he 
has finally captured the essential reality in 
any set of words. 


—Francis P. Chisholm 


Not Omnipotent 


John Laird’s defense of theism is so 
deeply influenced by modern scientific and 
rational thinking as to abandon God's 
omnipotence and omniscience, and to re- 
pudiate the argument from design.6 But 
while God cannot do absolutely everything, 
it appears that He does do whatever is 
done. Laird accepts pantheism. The universe, 
he thinks, is divine. However he hesitates 
to assert that nature supplies any conclusive 
evidence for this (p. 83). And Laird does 
not consider what God's moral nature is, if 
both good and evil are attributable to Him. 
In a forthcoming volume, “Mind and 
Deity,” Laird will explain Gods moral 
qualities. 

—Gardner Williams 


(6)“Theism and Cosmology.’ By John 
Laird. Philosophical Library and Alliance 
Book Corp. N. Y., 1942. Gifford Lectures, 
1939. 
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From Copernicus to 
Einstein 


A chronicle of men’s thoughts about 
space and time during the past four hun- 
dred years—this is what Professor Reichen- 
bach gives us in just over 100 pages of 
easy reading.? /The title of the book might 
well be Tennyson’s saying ‘The thoughts of 
men are widened with the process of the 
suns;”’ so vivid is the impression it gives 
of a continuing expansion of space-time 
theory, linking the motions of stars and 
atoms under one universal law. Ordinarily, 
we think of astronomy as a highly academic, 
somewhat mystical, theory by which the 
arrivals of comets, eclipses, and similar 
events are foretold. In this book we are 
led to see it as a means of understanding 
earthly as well as heavenly events. 

Ptolemy’s idea that the heavenly spheres 
revolve about the earth as a center held 
sway in men’s minds for eleven hundred 
years, until 1546, when Copernicus pro- 
claimed that the earth revolves about the 
sun. Then a long succession of men de- 
voted their lives to observing and trying to 
explain the motions of the planets, the law 
of gravity, the nature of light waves, and 
the laws of electro-magnetism. Each built 
in part on his predecessor’s work, and each 
destroyed a part of what the others had 
built, so there slowly grew an ever-expand- 
ing theory of physics. Viewing this sequence 
of men and ideas in perspective, one is im- 
pressed by the truth of the author's quota- 
tion from Schopenhauer “Truth is allowed 
only a brief interval of victory between the 
two long periods when it is condemned as 
paradox or belittled as trivial.” 

Each advance that explains some enigma 
poses in turn still more profound questions, 
that lure the scientists on to new specula- 
tions. The author presents so clearly the 
limited data available to each generation, 
and each new fact or theory brought for- 
ward, that the reader actually shares the 
thrills of new discoveries and feels at the 


(7)‘‘From Copernicus to Einstein’ by 
Hans Reichenbach. Translated by Ralph 
B. Winn. New York: The Philosophical 
Library, Published by Alliance Book 
Copr., 1942, 
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end that he has gained a new insight into 
the laws of physics. He may even perchance 
feel that he has grasped some part of Ein- 
stein’s famous theory of general relativity, 
that has both solved and posed so many pro- 
found riddles of the universe. 


—P. L. Alger 


ls Liberalism Dead? 


Inspired by the sight of an abandoned 
Protestant church in the “Pleasant Valley” 
community, this book!! exhorts the reader 
to remain true to the Judaeo-Christian tra- 
dition. Full of bright passages, and written 
for popular consumption, it leaves the read- 
er wondering just what, beyond a return to 
the church the author is driving at. Admit- 
ting the necessity of change he emphasizes 
the necessity for continuity; and there is 
little or no demand for a philosophical re- 
interpretation of those religious concepts 
which are largely responsible for a disinte- 
grated Christianity. Without these, and 
without supplementary social insights a call 
for a return to a decadent traditional pat- 
tern loses its meaning and its validity. 


—Apparently Not 


A splendid title for a splendid book. 
Walton Cole, avid reader of contemporary 
books, here shows, also, his knowledge of 
history and of the social struggle. Chan- 
ning and Parker and other great liberals of 
New England’s flowering are here revealed 
as men of physical courage as well as men 
of profound social insight. And the appli- 
cation which Cole makes is as prophetic as 
it is obvious. We must understand the his- 
tory and the contemporary setting of our 
world problems; and we must have the 
physical courage to fight for their solution. 
With a veritable pageantry of unforgetable 
historical examples the author drives that 
two-fold idea home. 


—Edwin T. Buehrer 


(11)“‘No Sign Shall Be Given,” by Hugh 
S. Tigner. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1942. 198 pp. $1.75. 

(10) ‘Realistic Courage,” by Walton E. 
Cole. Boston: The Beacon Press, 1942. 
179 pp. $1.50. 
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Luther Helped Hitler 


This book’ is exciting because it shows 
that all political problems are at bottom 
theological. Now “theological” does not 
mean God and his theism, necessarily; the 
author is at pains to say every political sys- 
tem rests upon some doctrine of man and 
of the value and meaning of human life. 
It is anthropology, really, he admits. The 
Nazi creed for example is to be found rot 
in politics, but in religion, and so with all 
the other political orders. It is the gloomy 
doctrine of human nature, held by many 
theologians, that lies at the root of Hitler's 
monstrous power. We agree with Dr. Mick- 
lem that Martin Luther is definitely “an 
unsuspecting contributor to the rise of 
Adolf Hitler,’ and on our own account we 
should add that Reinhold Niebuhr with 
his theology does more for the Fuehrer’s 
cause than anyone else, certainly in Amer- 
ica. It should not be understood that the 
author advocates humanism, for he doesn’t; 
just the same his essays are not against us. 
We wish he had gone on to a definite study 
of democracy and theology, for here he 
would have to come out with a doctrine of 
of man which would make humanism the 
foundation of our free society. 


—Albert C. Dieffenbach 


Semantics in Literature 


After exploring the denotation and 
connotations of the word “‘literature,’’ Pol- 
lock’ defines it for his purposes and estab- 
lishes his main thesis,—that literature is dis- 
tinguished from scientific communication by 
essential characteristics, not by quality. The 
succeeding chapters gather together with 
clarity and accuracy the results of the 
numerous psychological and sociological in- 
vestigations into the nature of language 
made in recent years. The general reader 
who has not followed these studies will find 


(8)“The Theology of Politics.” By Na- 
thaniel Micklem. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1941. 164 pp. $2.50. 





(9)‘‘The Nature of Literature,’’ Thomas 
Clark Pollock. 213 pp. Princeton University 
Press, 1942. $8, 
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Pollock’s book most valuable in summariz- 
ing the results and in providing for him an 
up-to-date bibliography of this field. From 
Michel Breal, Jesperson, Bloomfield, Kor- 
zybski, Pavlov down to Ogden-and-Richards, 
whose Meaning of Meaning (1936) is prob- 
ably familiar, pertinent researches are well 
abstracted and applied. As a student of lan- 
guage, this reviewer can vouch for the 
scrupulous care with which Pollock reports 
these linguistic studies. 

There are many thought-provoking state- 
ments in the book: that literature ‘evokes 
the imaginative cooperation of the reader’; 
that education has taught people that dic- 
tionaries exist but has not taught how they 
are made; that literature is a tri-partite 
entity consisting of the activity of the writ- 
er, the work itself, and the response of the 
reader; that the response of any specific 
reader to any set of verbal symbols depends 
“not only on the symbols themselves but 
also on the reader's psycho-physiological 
characteristics” at the time of reading. 


—Viola S. Chworowsky 


Winds of Chaos 


“Winds of Chaos’!? is inexpressively re- 
assuring. It is a narrative poem in four parts 
threaded on the awareness that once again 
earth has spawned the Furies, snarling hell- 
hounds of blood vengeance. Sometimes 
Coblentz captures the sickening reality so 
vividly that one feels unable to read on. 
But as one persists, there wells up wave 
after wave of righteous indignation and one 
is completely ready to follow the inexorable 
logic to the fourth canto—that “‘to him, and 
him alone is victory given, who aims to 
build more wisely and leaps up, tho 
scarred, to see the architecture of a nobler 
dawn.” 

The Crimson Captain is a shrewd psy- 
chological study of the Paper Hanger, done 
not with hatred or censure but with a nat- 
ural shudder of revulsion at that which is 
deformed, degenerate, loathsome. All poetry 
has the power to communicate more than it 


(12) “Winds of Chaos,” Stanton A. Cob- 
lentz, Wings Press, 1942. 152 pp. $2. 
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says explicity, and here beneath the flashing 
phrases that sear the reader’s mind lies the 
feeling of deep pity that human beings with 
their innate potentialities for good can sink 
to the level of “venom-squirting toads.” 
“Whose heart already was hollowed out by 
“fleeing the grimacing 
phantoms of his own barbed dread,” “with 


hot corrosives,”’ 


gaze well sealed to reason’’—these and many 
such phrases show the steadfast attitude of 
the writer. 

Flotsam on the Tide etches with tender 
understanding the gallery of victims of the 
Crimson Captain. The Steel Blade Strikes 
makes the reader share the experiences of 
the conquered. 

Coblentz writes with no unhealthy love 
for the macabre details but out of a deep 
compassion. He arouses pity and fear and 
provides a real catharsis for the reader. Like 
his own Dr. Samuel, “he has had a con- 
ference with the heart of life,” and in the 
fourth section, The Tracking of the Tiger, 
offers us the unshaken conviction that hu- 
manity will “lift a light above the storm- 
blown ages.” 

Coblentz is a master of the imaginative 
phrase; the lover of words will take delight 
in his imagery. The one lapse from gran- 
deur seems to me most unfortunate, —the 
use of the hackneyed “V” for victory mo- 
tif at the very end. The varying meters add 
interest, the choric effect at the end of each 
canto is effective. But beyond matters of 
style and technique, ‘Winds of Chaos” 
stands as a real poetic experience awaiting 
the reader. 

—Viola S. Chworowsky 


Correspondence 


Editor, The Humanist: 

These are critical times for ‘the values’. 
The impotence of the old systems to bring 
real spiritual forces to bear upon new prob- 
lems is everywhere evident. In a world of 
Science, mystery is helpless. In a world of 
knowledge, theology is like an old man in 
his second childhood. In a world of known 
natural processes, supernaturalism becomes 
a metaphysical relic, a vestigial hangover 
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from magic, an apology for spiritism. We 
need to be shown that real spirituality is 
the completion and fulfillment of natural 
human living. 


—S. O. Smith, Robertsdale, Ala. 
Bark Up Empty Trees 


Editor, The Humanist: 

It seems to me that too many humanists 
still have the strong inclination (and it 
sometimes seeps through into your pages) 
to go on ringing changes cn old themes 
particularly with regard to the stabs at 
orthodoxy. I sometimes feel that they are 
barking up empty trees—the squirrel came 
down long ago! Of course, the scent is still 
there, and that is what excites the barkers. 
The scent is the outworn terminology; what 
is needed is simply an efficient sanitat‘on 
squad, made up of the currently plentiful 
semanticists, to go out and clean up the 
scent! 


—William E. Hammond, 
7 e 7 e e 7 @ 
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